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COMMUNITY SERVICE IN ST. THOMAS’ SCHOOL, DELHI 


( In th* Fast issue of PATHWAYS, M is, Lima Subramaniam, 
Social Worker, Sr Thomas' Sehoot wldtft about tha 
Initiative lak&n by ths School Social Workers Group, io 
involve school children En useful social work projects as 
part of the SUPW programmer We asked for a more 
detailed description of Hie work being carried on in her 
own school. Sho writes about the different projects 
and includes some reactions of the chMdran, th&mselvesO 

With the introduction of SUPW in the regular 
curriculum, community service has become a 
par? of academic requirements* tn St, Thomas* 
^ch^ol* there is a wide variety of subjects 
: viilabla under the SUFW programme— Art* 
Craft; Traffic control, Music* Dance, Theatre-craft* 
Meal -planning, Gardening, Typing* Tailoring 
Science Clubs* Remedial teaching of the ^acade- 
mically weak" students, Mon-formal education 
. ±sses for neighbourhood children, an Integrated 
Project involving handicapped and retarded 
dren. reading and writing for the blind. 
Besides these regular courses and projects, the 
i : students of the school participate in camps, 
Tr.ii y*ar they have had camps with the SOS 
i-ens % F iRage and at the Cheshire Home. 
Tr: have also taken part in specially designed 
m the areas of Public Health, Ecology and 
Prr^rv ation of Ebe Environment. 


Since community service it a relatively new 
field of study in the school system, It calls for a 
great deal of teacher preparation, Its objectives 
are to make children more aware of social dis- 
parities by giving them an exposure to and an 
experience in dealing with some aspects of larger 
social problems. The outcome of all community 
service programmes is a certain change in attitudes 
and in some cases a modification in one's behavi- 
our. Attitud in al changes are gradual and subtle 
and can pale into insignificance in relation to a 
beautiful piece of art or a precise science experi- 
ment, Hence a teacher has to provide constant 
no*i five encouragement lo the child, so that his 
or her interest can be sustained. Further a teacher 
has to guide and motivate the student to do Atilt 
better by a general discussion which encourages 
thinking on new alternatives and methods. 

The teacher has to be a role model. This is 
especially true in the realm of community service, 
where example is better than precept. Children 
observe the teacher"* behaviour and attitudes. 
They expect the teacher to demonstrate through 
her actions. As a teacher* one cannot say one 
thing and act differently. This, in itself, is a 
challenge, as it calls for a reflection and re- orien- 
tation of the teacheris own attitudes* 


Given here are tome of the reactions of 
students involved in different types of community 
service projects. The contact on a person-to 
person level with the lui privileged has led to a 
number of revealing and important comment! 
from our students, which I would like to share 
with you. 

— Uma Subramanianj. 

First Impreisioiti of * Visit •* an NPMC School 

The children of Class V 11 A went to leach 
the children of Class V in the NDMC School. 
Each girl of my class took one child. We intro- 
duced ourselves on the ven first day and said 
that we were there as ’friends' not teachers. On 
the ne*t day we ttujtht then something about ^ 
good manners~b:ing polite to evaryoae, helping 
others, keeping quiet and working hard. Apart 
from this we played some games with them, told 
joke* and stories. 

My student was a girl named Poonam, who 
was eleven years old. She lived in a joint family. 
Her Tather was a sweeper at the Community Hai| 
and earned R«, 2Q.0 /- per . month. Poonaro enjoyed 
all the games and even taught me some new ones, 

We taught them a song and enjoyed ii very 
much when they sang another song for us. I felt 
very happy to see lovely, sad faces laughing and 
shining with joy, 

— - Himani Singhal, Vll-A 

My student. Baby Kgmri.isll years Old.' 
In reply to my questions she told me,' “My father 
works in the N.D M.C. He is a Matador driver. 
He get! R*. 210 per month. My mother » a 
maid servant. She get R*. 65 f- per month as a 
salary. We are three sisters and two brothers; 
My elder brother work! with my fainter. My father 
is a Matriculate and TnyUholher has studied up'to 
fhe 6th class. Mv brothers have itndied up" to 
fhe 7th ^class. My sisters have studied up 
to the 4ihl” 

- I J /J _. 1 

I asked tier, VWJjjg cornet first in your class?". 

She smd in a humble vo lee, *T'* 


I taught her addition and subtraction and 
Hindi too. Her difficulties were in English and 
Mathematic*. I am trying to solve these pro- 
blems of hers + 

She said that she never takes a holday 
1 ‘because it is useless to sit at home. It is better 
to come,” 

_ Sbarbani Du Ha, Vll-A 

Experiences of the Non^Formtl Education Croup 

To be frank, kitialiy p I had hardly amr 
interest in such work. The mere thought of ditty 
surroundings and iht way ofliving of the B*opje_ 
in the community where I was to work* discour- 
aged me from such work. It was compulsory and 
1 took it up unwillingly. 1 could hardly bea* ihe 
first few visits; I did not like the unclean, stinking 
area: the way the messy, untidy children ^tuck to 
us and many other things. We often argued with 
our teacher On the subject of whether we should 
quit the NFE project or stay on with it. Surpris- 
ingly our teacher always had a suitable answer 
ready for problem* and doubts. 

Slowly I started settling down, getting used 
to my work, though the adjustment tool some 
time. I began to understand the people I worked 
with. The children are actually most interested 
in their studies. For them it is great fun when 
we come and teach them: they mix freely *itb us 
and irnst-us more and more. 

1 have tried mv best to bring about a change 
in their way of living aod this seems to have 
definitely changed the appearance of some os the 
children. They try to look clean and smart, to 
at least get their hair combed, to have clean 
hands legs, and* nails. 1 have taught ihcm some- 
thing about health p hygiene and cleanliness 

Much depends on my attitudes and my 
reactions towards them. It is a give and take 
process. While we educate the illiterate children 
of the com muni ty, we also learn much about the 
actual poverty faced by people. This experience 

has enriched my knowledge about the reality of 

our country. 

— Vidya Naraslmhan,, IX-A 
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I teach a group of about six boy** doing 
mainly remedial wort with them., I revise chap- 
ters already done and once they know them 
thoroughly, I go ahead with the new chapter. 
Some of these boy* do become rowdy and then I 
get mad ! When [ look back on what 1 am doing P 
1 have mixed reactions. Is it simply a sheer waste 
of time ? Many of the children don't respond in 
the way I want them to and then I get discouraged 
and disappointed. 

— Ruth Utll p IX- A 

With various fears in my mind! I went to the 
Balnuki Basti, which is very near the school* The 
place was smeflv and ft j ih y and the atmosphere 
was very different from ours. Nevertheless, we 
went from house to house and got as many names 
aa we could for our studems. Wc used to exchange 
glances and wonder how our teacher could step 
inside their dingy homes When asked, she said 
that the interiors were clean. To our surprise, 
when my friend and 1 went into one of the houses, 
the inside was spotless, lo top it all, the people 
were so cordial and courteous. The students were 
intelligent and went to school. They were obedi- 
ent and well-behaved calling u$ *Didf or 
'AuntyjiV They quickly picked up whatever we 
taught them. 

— Soctalj Shanbhogite* 1X-A 

Wc used to teach the kids using various aids 
such as Dominoes and Missing Number Games. 
Wc had many problems such as non-attendance of 
the children, inability to grasp the lessons quickly, 
their naughtiness and being easily distracted From 
their studies, remarks passed by boys in that area 
and the lack of interest on the part of the 
children's parents. Wc had often to go and collect 
the children from their homes, ourselves. Lessons 
had to be repeated for many days and an interest 
created. Ignoring remarks about us was the only 
solution to that particular problem. However* 
while our failures may have been many, we gained 
confidence, learnt to bs patient in teaching the 
illiterate and facing our problems. 

— Arti Jain, X-A 


While I was teaching my students, two very 
little boys of perhaps 3 or 3^ years came near me 
and smiled. I was so thrilled that I picked up 
one of them in my arms and asked their names. 
They were too small to replys to my questions. 
Then I look both of them to my friends. Suddenly 
they got frightened and started to run away. I 
had some coloured picture books which I showed 
them* They sat down on the grass and started to 
look at them, J gave them a pencil each and told 
them to play with it, ! developed confidence 
through these little experiences. 

— Vamta Kukreja, X*A 

Suggestions l 

ft) Please don't take Star and Style or comics 
over there; don*t Klart reading them or dis- 
cussing film -stars over there. 

(ii) Take the attendance daily. They should know 
that you are also interested in teaching 
them* 

fiii) Please tell them before if, for some reason, 
you are going to be absent; if not their 
parents say that you don't come regularly# 

(iv) If someone is untidy, don't think that he is 
an untouchable. Tell him what he should 
do next time-comb hh hair, dean bis fate, 
cut his nails etc* Next time if he is not dean . 
lake things like oil, soap ( comb and nail- 
cutter with you and help that particular child 
to become clean. 

— Samiia Mehta, X-A 

This is what two of the children of the Basth 
say about their experience of the Non- Formal 
Education Project, Anil is a student of Class V 
and attends the second shift school. He said that 
he liked to come to the classes run by the St 
Thomas 1 girls as there was no one al home who 
could help him in his studies. Satish Sood, 
a thirteen - year old boy, is a school drop- 
out- He has studied up to Class III. He is 
at present Irving with his uncle and aunt in the 
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Balrniki Basti, although his parents are in Bombay* 
He could not get admission in the local school and 
SO' he finds the N.F*E- classes useful. He lias a 
flair for ArE and does a lot of portraits. His 
ambition is to join the “Military” and his hobby 
is to read comics* The N F-E. helps him to keep 

in touch with the subjects so that he can hope to 
join the local school at least next year. 

Remedial Teaching in the School 

The whole of my class is involved and we 
have one pupil each. We are asked not to teach 
so much subject matter, but concentrate on 
strengthening their general foundations. In one 
class, we conducted a simple test on a previous 
lesson and found a general flurry when a 'testVis 
mentioned accompanied by constant bickering and 
grumbling. The students lacked confidence in 
expressing them selves in writing. Verbally they 
could do better. One striking feature of our 
dealing with them is that we've become friends. 
After only a few classes, I realised that to be a 
good communicator 1 needed a lot of patience, 
the right technique and approach to the subject, 
sufficient knowledge of them as persons and 
plenty of tact. 

This activity has created much awareness 
in me about the importance of our dealings with 
others, Jt provides scope for deeper involvement 
and to help others ; to give and to take. 

— Ilarmect. XU 

My Experience in the Child Outdance Clime 

In this dime, which is next to our school, we 
worked twice a week last year with three groups of 
children. Group A contains children who can 
overcome their d 3 sabs li ties while those of Group 
B can only be normal to some extent by trying 
hard. A third group contain? those who are 
severely handicapped and cannot overcome their 
difficulties. The children are given education and 
a few lessons on environmental awareness, good 
manners and helped to become self-reliant. The 
head of the clinic told us about the children and 
we were a little sjurprisedr a little upset and con- 
fused* We divided ourselves into three groups 
and started. 

In the beginning it was difficult; we didn’t 
know how to handle the children: could not make 
out what impairment they tad and how to make 


them work; could not play or teach them in a 
group as each had a different disability. The 
children did not show interest ; often doing just 
the opposite of what we asked them to It was 
hard to find out if they understood us, Wc 
learnt how to overcome our problems; learnt to 
use colourful, attractive teaching aide; teach a few 
things at a time. 

My student, Arti, had a problem in walking. 
In spite of her physical handicap she was very 
friendly and loving. I did pasting work with her 
which she enjoyed, taught her the names of 
colours, fruits, vegetables etc. Sne was very 

conscious of her bangles. Once 1 brought a pair 
of bangles for her, but she refused them 

It was a wonderful experience to know 
somebody's feelings* 

- Sapna Mahajan* 1X-B 

My Experience with Vjnfly, a Bllritl Rrother 

In Class IX* I got an opportunity to write Ibr 
Vinay Kumar, then a bhnd student of Nutun 
Marathi School. His manners, courtesy and 
intelligence impressed me. For three days 
continuously [ wrote for him This helped me io 
get some ideas about him and we decided to 
correspond regularly,. Vinay is from Kanpur. 
He now stays at the Government Hosts I for Blind 
Boys in Kings way Camp. 

On my return home from school one day, I 
received a letter from him How happy J was f . 
He had secured 7h% and stood first in his class* 
And he gave the credit to me-a great example of 
modesty ! I was touched by the fee I mgs of grati- 
tude he expressed 

[ sent him a RakhE, as he has no sister. We 
have maintained contact through letters and telc- 
pbonecHlIs. We talk about studies, school 
activities, outings, politics and books L; has 
been more than two years since we met find fve 
got to know him well as an individual. He has 
brains; is aware of his sut roundings; has many 
talents, plays the harmonium, takes part in debars 
and re c i tat ion an d wr i tes poe try* Whal I app re- 
ciate most about him are his self-confidence, 
determination and self-respect. He has no com- 
plexes; is a very warm and genuine person: honest 
and he stands up for his principles. 

My experience wtth Vinod Rhaiya has been 
very enriching* 1 have learnt a lot from hrm. 

— Sharmila Mahsjan, X1FH 
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Some Egg-Cellent Ideas for the Classroom 


Shakuntala Bbattschar\a 

DESM, NCERT, New Delhi 


Eggs are a very common resource, which can be used to genera te many interesting 
discussions in the classroom. I have culled some activities from various sources with the hope that 
the readers of H Path ways' will come up with some more ‘egg-ceiknt* ideas. 



I, Do you like your eggs boiled or raw ? 

Take a hard boiled egg and a raw one. 
Ask your class it the v can distinguish 
which is the boded one ? Don*t scratch 
your head* ifs really quite easy* Just 
spin both of them and bring them to 
a slop with your finger. The hard 
boiled egg will stop but the raw one 
will continue turning slowly* Why ? 



2. The floating egg 

Take a tumbler half full of concentrate 
ted salt water. The concentration of 
sal £ should be high enough to cause the 
egg to float. Now carefully pour ordi- 
nary water down the side of the glass 
so that the two don’t mix. The egg 
will remain floating in the middle. 
Why ? Can you make the egg sink to 
the bottom ? 
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3. The egg that refuses to drown 


Take a glass tumbler and fill about one 
quarter of it with hydrochloric acid (the 
bathroom cleaning one would do). Add 
half a tumbler of water and stir well. Now 
gently lower an egg to the bottom of the 
glass. In a few minutes it floats up. Why ? 


4 . A silver egg 

Coat an egg with soot from a candle or 
oil lamp. It appears black. Dip the 
egg in a glass of water* It turns to 
silver. Outside, it is again black. 
Why? 




5. Eggs fat and tbio : 


Take two eggs and carefully place them in trays containing dilute hydrochloric acid. Yott 
wii) soon see bubbles on their surfaces. What causes this 1 finish away the bubbles and after a time you 
will find that the hard coat hag melted away. Handle the eggs very carefully now. Four out the acid 
and rinse carefully by pouring in water into the trays a number of times. Now leave one eeg scakine 
m water and the other in a strong sugar solution. What happens and why ? 



For the nest set of experiments, you will 
have to get rid of the content of the eggs. 
The best way to make these empty eggs is by 
blowing out the contents after boring two 
small holes at either end. The holes may be 
sealed up with sealing wax or candle wax. 

6. H umpiy Duinpty doesn't hare a fail 

Close one end of an empty egg with wax, and 
pour in sand, or tiny glass beads into the 
egg till it is about one third full. Seal the - 
open end. Now thg egg will stand in any 
position even on the edge of a table leaning 
over if the surface is not too sloped, How 
does he do this ? 


The disobedient egg 

Make a disobedient egg - he just likes to stand in one position and will turn up in that position 
always. Take au egg with one hole sealed, Fill about one*sixth with iron fillings or ary such heavy 
things. Pour iu glue and allow it to dry and set in one position. You may use plaster of Paris if 
available. Seal the other end. Mr. Disobedient egg will always stand up tt>e same, however you may 
correct him. Why 1 

Think a while on these problems and then look up the answers On page 7. And if you 
have any egg • cellent ideas please pass them on to the author. 
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Who is at Fault ? 

This is an incident narrated to me a few days ago. 1 wish to share it with readers not 
because it is amusing, but because there is a grave lesson to be learnt from it. A warning bell rings 
every time in similar situations, but we seem to be innately deaf to il$ call. 

It is admission time in a school and a nervous parent watts outside while his 3 year eld chi^Ts 
fate is being decided inside the classroom. The parent mentally goes over all that he has taught the 
child in the past weeks*-**., 

U A— For apple, B — for ball, C— for cat, D — for doll E— for egg* F— for 
and so on." 

He smiles confidently, feeling assured that his child will get that much sought- after admission. 

Meanwhile, inside the classroom, the teacher h drawing a big fat elephant (to perfection) on 
the blackboard. In her encouraging vicee, she says, iC E—for .» m ***V' 

The child pulls himself up, recalls the lessons of the part weeks and announces triumphantly, 
4i E— For EGG ” 

A second try, ‘'E-^for—..*?" 

The child, with growing confidence, " E— for EGG/ P 

Outside, the parent is in tears as this ping-pong of *'E— for*,™" continues without 
either aide giving in. 

May I ask who is at fault— parent, teacher or child ? 

This reminds me of advice given to us at a teachers 1 * 3 * 5 6 workshop which I attended in 1975. 

1 There are no wrong answers only wrong questions. Before you condemn an answer as Wrong, 
always cross-check to see if you have asked the right question/ 1 

Here is another classic example. A question asked in the annual history examination for 

Class 5. 

What did the Pancha Pandavas do after their father died 7 

H< They all cried”, was the eloquent answer of a child who had been through a similar 
crisis recently. 

—Mai ini Rajendran 

Answers to Egg-cellenl Idea a for the Classroom 

L The boiled egg will stop at once but the raw egg will go on turning slowly. This Is because the 
contents of the raw egg are ([quid, and this part continues to turn even though a brake was applied to 
the outer layer. You can explain this better if you swirl a dish full of water with a circular motion 
and then place it on the table. The dish will be at rest but the liquid will go on moving, 

2* The brine has a higher density therefore the egg floats on it, while it sinks in pure water In this 
case it floats in the middle on top of the brine. 

3. This is because the calcium carbonate in the egg shell reacts with the acid, producing bubbles of 
Carbon dioxide which stick to the egg and make it rise to the surface 

4h The b.ack soot on the surface of the egg is not soluble in water and air is trapped between carbon 
particles. There is total internal reflection giving rise to the silvery look. 

5, The first egg gets fat due to cad osmosis (or absorb'd on of water) and second one becomes thin 
due to exosmosis (water is drawn out of the egg by the stronger sugar solution) 

6, & 7 The egg in case (6) has a shifting centre of gravity as the sand moves inside it while in the 
cast of the disobedient egg, its centre of gravity is at a fixed point and therefore it comes to rest in 
a particular position. 
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Understanding Concepts in Fractions 

By Ms, Annie Jose 
St. Xavier's School, Delhi 

Working in the Mathematics laboratory of St. Xavier’s Junior School, we find that young 
students often have difficulty in mastering some baste ideas about fractions. While the methods that 
I share with readers ia this article and die next may not be exactly new, Lhey have helped our students 
cftectivelv in grasping both concepts and operations with fractions, 

At first, all the students are asked to cut out three circles of equal size in paper. The first 
circle is cut into two equal parts The children already know that each part is one half of the whole. 
They are now told that half is written as 4, where 1 is called numerator and 2 is called the denominator. 
The fraction is named “one over two” or ‘ one upon two". One half circle is further divided into two 
equal parts and by comparison with the whole circle, the students find that each pari is now one 
quarter of the whole. This fraction is written as 4 which means that the whole is divided into four 
equal parts and one part is taken. One quarter divided into two parts and' this process of sub-dividing 

goes on till they know the meanings of i -1 and In each ca^e the comparison of the 

fractional part with one of the whole circles ;left with them gives them an idea of bow the fraction 
is related to the whole. 

1'urther questions ensure that they understand the meaning of fractions like 

“S.iT, 45; lOT 30 0n ‘ Note here that in each case the whole or 1 is divided into a number of 

equal parts and one such part Is taken. In other words, in all (he fractions dealt with up to now the 
mrnicratnr has been 1. 

They next cut the second circle into 16 equal parts. Each part represents-^- of the whole. 

1 6 

First one piece is compared with the whole, -one part taken out of 16 equal parts), then two pans 

are compared with the whole =2 parts taken out of 16 equal parts), then three parts. and so on. 

Each time they name the fraction and compare it with the whole circle. In this case the (Jennnmutmr 
remains the same throughont the exercise 

Children need to know that fractions are not just numbers and have many physical meanings. 
The above procedure is repeated using beads, giving each child 16 of them. Questions of the 
following type are asked : Find out 

1) How many in half a class of 40 stu dents 7 

2) How many in one quarter of a box of I0i) marble* ? 

3) How much in one-fifth of a kilogram of sweets 7 

4) How much is two-thirds of Rupees 60/- 7 

5) If one cake is shared between three boys what fraction of the cake each boy would receive ? 
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They also make drawing* representing simple fractions. 



Equivalent fractions. The sixteen small pieces cut from the second circle and the 
L.-i, J-:, jL_( 2 pieces of each) as well as the remaining whole circle come in handy for this exercise. 

By matching pieces against the complete circle, students are able to find out that two sixteenths will 

2 1 

occupy the same space as the one-eighth piece, Thus, jg" = Further matching exercises lead them 




I = ? _ 9 

5 ' 15 7 


and 


L= 9 - 7 

4 16 96 


While children enjoy this process of working with their hands, the entire lesson can be 
speeded up by using large size circles of different coloured papers and fixing them on to flannel boards. 
Kinds of fractions : So far we found that if the sixteen pieces cut out of a circle (or even a strip) were 
put together again, they did not become more than the original circle. Each piece was smaller than 
the whole In other words, the number a tor was always less than the denominator, and the fraction 
itself was le than one. Such fractions are called proper fractions. The teacher, at this point also 
ensures that the students understand that if numerator and denominator are equal, as for example. 


16 8 4 .. f 

-j— , g-, 4 .the fraction 


is equal to 1. 
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If a Tew more pieced of the same one- 
sixteenth size are cut out and we add one 
to the first group of sixteen, we now have 

~ . When this is matched with the whole 
1 6 

circle, it is equal to One whole and one- 
sixteenth is left over That is 1 6 

1 e 2 

SimtEarly } -= ! +-^. Fractions where 

the numerator is bigger than than the denominator are called improper fractions and I 1 ^ are 
called mixed numbers. We can change improper fractions to mixed numbers and vice versa. 

Comparison of fractions 

I. When numerators are the same and the denoniiflatots are different i 

The student’s attention is drawn lo the sizes of ibo pieces cut out from the whole circle, as shown in 
this diagram The same activity can be tried out using long strips. 

Fill in > or < between the 
fraction 

11111 
2 4 8 16 32 


1111 11 
3 2 ' 2 9 r '9 3 





Next the circles ars divided into two equal parts, three equal parts, four equal parts and so 
on and in each case two parts are taken out 
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ii. When tho denominators of the fractions are the same and. the numerators ere different} 

The children notice that as more pieces are taken out of the whole, a greater part is removed. 
They conclude that when the whole is divided into a given number of equal parts, if more pans 
are taken, they wilt represent a greater fraction. 



Fill 

iu > Or 

< between these 

Fractions. 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

8 

8 

8 

8 8 

8 

7 

8 . 

7 

11 

105 80 

15 

15' 

26 

26 " 

200 200 


c) Comparison of unlike fractions 

12 3 4 

When we ask, "Which is bigger -or-? or - or j ? ” , it is not very easy for the children to 

answer or for them to directly apply knowledge gained in the preceding exercises. An analogy might 
help. If we want to know whether a rupee is more than three 25 prise coins, we realise that we are 
actually asked to compare the number of paise in each. In other words wc have to compare them in 
the same units, namely paise. One rupee contains one hundred paise while three 25 p. coins make 75 
paise; hence one rupee is bigger than three 25 paise coins. Similarly, the i and f have to be parts 
taken out of the same number of equal parts if we are to compare them. The students are told to cut 
a half circle into three equal parts and a § circle into four equal parts. They then find that the size 
of the new pieces i9 equal. When these pieces are matched with a whole circle, each small partis 
discovered to be one'$ixth of the whole. 



It is also pointed out that six is the lowest common multiple of 2 and 2 

Similarly children can find out the relationship between ^ ^ and other examples. 

A game can he played to give students further practice in comparing fractions, 40 to 60 cards are 
made with different fractions written on each. Some samples arc shown overleaf. 

Students play in groups of four with each couple forming a team. Each player keeps ten cards with 
him and has rings, discs or pegs. The first player places a card face upwards in front of the who e 
group. He then rings the largest fraction or fractions on the cards. If he is right, his team wins ten 
points. !f he is wrong, the other team points out his mistake and the first team loses five marks( 5). 
The game continues with the first player of the second team and then (be second player of each team 
until ail the cards have been dealt out. Doubts at any stage are clarified by members ot the groups of 
the teacher. 




The cards can be wrmen out o, dra^n on card paper of 15 cm x 10 cm size. They should 
bs sraded so that they become progressively more difficult. The g. me can be repeated a second lime 

? l ' d r n l ° TiD8 th ! T ™ fraCtl ° n ° r fractionS ' T ° make « complicated, students 
could be asked to point out both the largest and the smallest fractions on each card. This exercise 
also helps them to think quickly and do mental arithmetic, 

o P era li onj 7 S^C j lr THWWS *" ^ * MS An " ie Jose 


QZ %fT? W.T <$*{, 

^rT ft | I 

t* % apfe <TT WfTP'TT, 

5T*Tcrr fa^TT nTTTT t I 

*rrf f??rrfrr % t 

| nf fT qr*r If, 

ft srqt? ft qfte sfrr \ 
iptf *mrr qr?ft, 

T¥T % 3f|ffV | 

fW^t .<TTfY fteft ST^5>, 

T | T> f flFTT facrar, 

wrw, f*r, ifter ifo qt^rr y 

qft qy? | j 

qterr in % ftremff 
fw *m, *rf fosft 


IT ^ ff ^eZW SFT ^jsr fVtsJm 

^ ^fr % srNf ^ ept% ^ 

^ TO $?T % if pi w\^ ! tyfceY ^ 3 If 
4¥tr % qq qf> qfcar i|sTqiqt tAt % fq?t 
% stt* If srt <p$ m=fi I 3% fWr tyPraifif 
^ 1 STTirq qy fpnsr ft I 

% q ?rr^ vr<ta[rA *t qqr ^rie qqf 
fV-m fV^r 5?t? fH% qftf qft ) 
^ f *T% qfT ft fa f f g?rrq qq qr^ 
qrfsffT qq Tff i 

— ?RJTT STHf 
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^ sqqprr 

< *r*rwMTi?m-3TOTOiT ) 

*TC?JTT :- 

JrT% STs^PR Ff tj^i S*TfqT?ff ? T STTW qff | qjffrq 3f ^ %Wmq qgt 
sff srf^ ^teitt'T^ % 3 % ^TTijr ^ra^qrq wta frat qY t sqlf qqr 

^nr^r 'qt f% w^t ^^rr if F^?r cRf fspir snq, sre^T aij-^n q^rr 

^Tq ^*nf? ^ 1 fa> W ^rq 1 qfr Sf qrr# ?rqq <=t * r war *n ftffarrr |ct sfr 

fa qr| sqq^j q?T frFqfacF ^q - ^ qq^rqi ^if^rr ^ q cq; q-jrff ^ 1 

*nrmrr :— 

*nfa^ ^ ?*r ?rq?m qri ^PTi'trrq q^r? faqr 1 qf qqtq qqir % ^T^ff 
% gi«r m r^tf 75% %n %$ srsffa % % ftp orqr atff % fe^r ^q- q F?qT ^'f 

** 1 stt^ srqtq ^ fw^ 3 9 kiNw «rt fefnqt «ff 1 ssref ?f m xx ^ *r i*t 
I qTfqtf qft fefsi'qf ^ 35Tt1 qrq q?T ?r<»r ^T Sffa 5p?T ttf^t *Pt 
5pT STfffa qrq ^7, WW % Tt^ Ttt 77 5fa 3*ft ffSpTT 5RT faqi fatf Sf^T7 fT ^SfT 

* 37 % In $ faqr 7 % % i sif 3 s qrr<n *Y 'rfaqf q77 ^7 77 srwq-sn*? 
7>*r qo ftrer fa^ i q?^qr qqf qft jdf qr?ft fifsrqT % ?ri^T fe^n i srq qq? 

wmqR 3!T qx w^i % ffcr firw i ^ i^rfsr^ % xwt qrtf 

w? ^TTJfr qo TJ5T 3Ttq eft ^ ^ ?r j sn SF?^q> ^'t gq qf%qf 

3r^?r % *TC*r-35GT f?qi 5frerr ^ ^tqqr^ qft 551 ^ srq% ft?r ^f«> # 5rqf 

qfq'qf % ?T5?rrT ts irrfr 1 
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irafa qf 5T^rt*T ^ Tt % fipt f*frqr IPTT «TT fqft at ^ ^T'Rt 3 >@[ OMI 

*t f^T | :— 

( 1 ) selfdiscipline JfT "ffT^qr STTf I W$ ^PTOl q^\ ^ TT ^*T 3 - 5 ^ | 

(2) 3NtT ttV ff 1 3fft fa spnr Sf 20-25 fiffiS ^ z&f 5 fqTC *f 3^ ^TJT 

fft smr 1 

(3) *T!Tf*TiH ^<T % ep^f # fa^T ^wf (stills) ai^T :— 

(^) Mapping ;- % “itft q^r’ Social Studies if qtff at q>$rr ^T qi^N 3 ! aaf^ ^T 

|| 1 f(fl iTferrc qr snot Tis^mr, ^ ,( i^ nx ^ aiafcn* qqnt 1 

(^) fa*ft ^IT¥ qT 755 Mt PTT'f (location) ^ Sfffft m O^fft | qft fa*T ^ 
f^rr J W^ff 3*t w g*r fr firft Map qrt q$?r ft qf §r index qrt qaqT ^ft 1 1 
(*0 t^T^r q>t qrqfaq q?r srra ?a% m't % arn^Tfl' %i i srtr *trFi* st 

^ ^nrwTJrr *iq i sot qx sjnrt % ^tt^w qrt ferrq i 

(q) tJJfqf frt fa 5TcT ^ a) ^fRqiTtl fqr three dimension qft two dimension 

*f *r^r JTF|ir fwr 1 1 

f^itq wN 
aqgq ffST 

fW^TO*, *T$ fe?Ot 


^ aw) spy tqiT^ |, 

It ^ vxte m ft at witx, 

I> q? |TT m ft 
ft qf ^5T ar ft a^T t 
^r| ^rtf ft ^prr, 

^r qrrf ft fWR>, 

?tvft q:> ^rirffr |, 
qfrf ^tq ^ qr 

'ptf iqTfTT sferr ^r^TT, 
q?t| ^Terr qfetT <trqr, 

'ptf f%3 ft ^m. 

$m *tf | qrcfr i 

*nit qfr ft qft | -%&, 
frat qrt I ft^Tfr qft tjw, 
qft ijis 3t % ftrsat, 

?r ftrsat ?t^a qrt 

% X <HT. ft ^sft I qf ^tsT, 

^ ^ ! vr ft ^ 1 

RtJCHl GUPTA 

v-c am) 

Holy Child AX 
Hr; Set* ScbooL New Delhi 


PATHWAYS to cost more ! 

Rising costs have forced us to raise the 
animat subscription Tor PATHWAYS to 
Rs. B/-* Each individual copy may be 
obtained for Rs. 2/50 only. Renewals 
received after March 1st, 1982 will cost 
Rsh 8 /* per annum. Please send money 
orders to the Educational Planning Group, 
4 Raj Niwas Marg. Delhi- 1 10054. 

As always PATHWAYS wi!J be issued 
four times in February, April* August and 
November each year. Articles and new ideas 
from teachers are welcome* Please send 
them to (he office before the 20 th of the 
preceding month. 
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SCHOOL UNDER SIEGE 

— Language Teaching with A Difference 


Y&*, language teaching has assumed multi- 
dimensions with the fast changing modern 
methodologies in teaching 

Class : VIII 

Topic * School Under Siege 

Introduction : The English teacher intercepts 

the students during the last two minutes of the 
previous period (to her own) and announces to 
the students, that the principal has issued orders 
that everyone should stay back in the school 
campus since a dreadful epidemic has gripped 
class VII students and until they are free from 
this diseascj everyone will have to he quarantined 
for three weeks. 

Silence follows, the initial reaction being one 
of fear and restlessness followed slowly by mixed 
feelings of doubt and disbelief. After having 
created the necessary mood, the teacher reveals 
to them the idea of the theme work. 

As with any other iheme work, this one also 
aims at all possible type* of language work cen- 
tering around this theme 'School Under Siege*. 
Students get a real-life experience of writing letters, 
composing poems, bringing out new Sterns and 
a wide iange of practical work, 

Mrs. Kavitha Bhattadmya now tells us of 
Eisr experience in handling the project : — 

ft was a Wednesday morning* The children 
were at work. I entered the class, very flustered, 
to break the news that an epidemic had struck the 
school and uo children would be allowed to go 
home. The children looked at one another in 
awe* wondering if the teacher was in her senses, I 
explained to them that the situation was serious 
and the school authority had imposed the rule* 
It was only after creating a climax that the care- 
fully compiled booklets were taken oui and distri- 


buted to the children. There was a sigh of 
relief... »» sense of excite meat' [ This gave 
a beginning to my project on 'School Under 
Siege*. 

The fever had struck the class. The interest 
shown by the children encouraged me to carry on. 
The children were allowed to work in groups, 
pairs or by themselves. They worked in the class 
and also at home. The ideas, poems, writings, dra- 
wings that the children produced could hardly be 
believed. Given here are few samples of their 
creative writing: the lovely poems they wrote. 

I MISS 

I miss the life of my little den, 

I miss the company of my dear friend, 

I miss the smile of my brother's face* 

1 mi$& the zig-zag staircase. 

And most of all l miss the time 
I had with my Tine' (cat) 

I miss the large dining hall* 

I miss the carved roof and walls, 
i miss the lovely carpet shine 
Where often 1 sit and dine* 

And most of all I miss the time 
1 had with my tiny Tine 1 . 

- Ruchika Arora 

One could actually feel what they might have 
missed* 

My Worst Teacher 

My teacher i$ a big fat elephant. 

And her colour is darker than night. 

She marches into the class like a torrent 
Oh I God, she is a terrible sight l ! t 

My teacher is like Dealh's army marching 

towards me. 

Her teeth are like jagged rocks devouring 

ships. 

Her hair is worse than witches' broom* 

And her nose is a big fat l&ddu. 
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My teacher is a battle tank 
Roaring at the enemy 
The enemy is us. 

And roaring is the lessons S I 

My teacher is a haughty jailor 

Who keeps us {prisoners) in a cell which she 

calls classroom. 

She tortures us each day 

And goes on till our minds are worn away. 

— Sangeeta Khanna 

It was not only poems T but letters, dialogues, 
paintings, glories, recipes and so much more that 
made the project colourful, exciting, interesting. 
The best part of it was that the children were 
spontaneous in their reaction. A point worth 
mentioning here is that the children worked on 


the project with no compulsion and worked at 
their own pace. It was as if there was a sense 
of achievement at every stage, with every exercise* 

This type of project work not only brings out 
the creative talents ip a child but gives the teacher 
a relief from boredom and! a supreme sense of 
satisfaction that she has brought in innovation 
into her teaching. 

V 'School under Siege" wai— com pi fed by Mrs, Mcera 
Govi ] . fbfmerly co-director. Teachers' Centre, SprinR 
tULles School, Puisa Road, New Delhi- II 0060.' Copies 
can he made available, nnfj on re^UEst, ai a cost of 
Rs. 4jm eaclt plug postal charges.) 

— Mrs S. S undent raja n 
Director, Teachers Centre 
Springdaks School, New Delhi 


The Role of Environment in the Development 
of a Child’s Personality 


Modern developments in the field of education 
emphasise that education should be organised 
according to the nature of a child- This nature 
depends upon two factors-heredity and environ- 
ment. Here, however, wc shall limit our discus- 
sion to the role of environment tn the development 
of a child's personality. 

Before we go into any detail about this sub- 
ject. T would like to state what we mean by 
environment. Tn the ordinary sense of the term, 
environment means all that is found around the 
individual. To quote Douglas and Holland, 
"environment i* a word which describes, in the 
aggregate, all of the extrinsic (external) forces, 
influences and conditions which affect the life, 
nature, behaviour and the growth* development 


and maturation of living organisms” In fact, 
environment constitutes, all which is found in the 
child's mental, moral and spiritual universe. 

Now. this environment plays an important 
role in the development of child. Right from his 
birth, as the child grows up and passes through 
different stages, he is influenced by environment 
lust as a Seed needs soil, sunlight* manure, 
water and many other favourable factors, a 
human child also needs education* sympathetic 
parents, and teachers and the amenities of modern 
material civilisation if he is to fit into this society. 
In the absence of a suitable environment a child 
cannot achieve its maximum possible intellectual 
stature. 
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For example, we often hear the complaint 
that a particular child is rash and obstinate* He 
neither does anything at home nor in school., We 
must, at no stage give up interest in this child 1 * 
education - we must try to find out who or what 
is responsible for making him so. To do that we 
will have to make a study of the environment in 
which he grows* This is no easy task* but with 
a little trouble, it can be taken up. 

Our next problem wj]] be how to take up that 
study ? First of all we will have to make a study 
of his relation* with his parents, for parents are 
his first companions and it is from the home that 
he steps into the out&ide world. This study will 
bring to light the following points— whether the 
atmosphere is congenial for hts development, 
whether he gets adequate love and affection from 
his parents, whether he feels secure at home ? If 
we come to the conclusion that the child does 
have everything which he needs at home, then our 
next step should be to make a study of bis out- 
side environment which will include bis relations 
with his circle of friends in his neighbourhood as 
well as at school and his relations with hi a teac- 
hers- Might there be something wrong with the 
company that he has or is the child an 
introvert who finds it difficult to he friendly with 
others? Situations of Tim kind leave a child with 
a feeling of in security- 

A study of the child's relations with his 
teachers will reveal the following points — whether 
the child is able to express himself freely before a 
teacher or whether he is scared? The child might 
wish to exchange thoughts with him or her if 
circumstances at home have left him with a feeling 
of insecurity. He would try to obtain that security 
from the teacher. 


In case, the child neither has favourable 
circumstances at home nor outside, he will feel 
totally insecure. He will have none to share his 
thoughts with, he will feel more and more frus- 
trated. Frustration if carried to a longer span 
will arouse in him a feeling of antagonism towards 
everyone and might turn him into an obstinate, 
rash, ill-mannered aud mdisciptined child. 

To help such a child we will have to provide 
him a favourable environment or a congenial 
atmosphere at least in school. A series of meetings 
with his parents, friends and teachers may bring 
about an effective change in h h environment. 
Once the child's environment helps him to over- 
come the feeling of insecurity, he will gradually 
change- 

Thus, the environment plays an important 
role ip the development of the personality of every 
child. No child is bora good or bad, he is made 
good or bad by the environment in which he 
grows. That being so, it is absolutely essential 
to see that a healthy intellectual, social and 
emotional environment is provided to a child at 
all costs School should provide a sufficient mum 
ber of situations which arouse the ouriosity of the 
child- A good botanical garden, a well stocked 
library and laboratory create and sustain the 
interest of children in acquiring more and more 
knowledge. Teachers should allow children to 
express their doubts or inability to understand 
what 3s taught in class. Books for extra reading* 
discussions on current topic* and participation in 
hobbies along with others develop the talents of a 
child to the maximum* 

— Mias Veena K, Kbanna 
Sl Fidelia School. Aliganh Lucknow 
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FOOD GLORIOUS FOOD l 

( As in. previous issues wa have cotteet&d together for olh readers a whole Sot of ideas fore project on food. Pick end 
choose and modify them to suit the needs of your pupils* Why don't you algo write and tell us how your 



Sharing food *— poverty and 
malnutrition 

L Make a U$t of as many different kinds of food as yon eat. Set if yon can divide your list iato groups 
id many different ways^ 

according Ip taste— sweet* sour p sally and bitter 

according to whether they are solids or liquids; whether they are eaten raw or cooked. 

Foods are of different types : 

some give ns energy — like bread, butter* rice and potatoes, sugar and sweet things 

some help us to grow— milk, eggs, meat, fish and dais 

some keep us healthy — fruit add vegetables* especially eaten fresh. 
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Collect pictures of the different kinds of foods, sort them into these groups and paste them 
in your books, 

Make up a menu of a meal you would like to eat. taking care to include foods of each type in it. 

Find out from four of your friends what they like to eat for lunch. Imagine you are to invite 
them to lunch at your house. What menu would you like to suggest to your mother- Remember to 
include something that each person likes. 

Find out the commonly used Hindi/regfond language names of the following : Brinjal* Ladies 
Fingers, Plantain, Pumpkin* Bottle Gourd* Ridge Gourd, Capsicum, Spinach, Beetroot* Radish* 

2. Food is made tasty by the addition of different flavourings and spices ginger, tamarind, 

turmeric, cumin seeds, coriander, fenugreek, mustard* asafoetida, aniseed, cloves, cardamom, cinnamon* 
nutmeg and saffron. Find out about these substances* how they are obtained, where they are available 
how they are processed before they reach the market* their prices and how they are used in food. 

3. Try these tests for different kirds of foods i 

Tf a food contains protein, it smells nasty when you burn it; if a food contains starch it turns a 
blue-black colour when you put a drop of iodine on it; if a food contains fat it makes a greasy mark 
on a piece of paper and this mark will not disappear even if the paper fa put in a warm place; any 
food containing sugar will taste sweet— even if only slightly, 

4. Investigate which methods of cooking are used in your own home. What foods do you eat that are 
baked* parched or roasted. What kinds of cooking can give you healthy foods ? 

5* Find out the names of special food items made in different parts of India, Just as id I is and dosais 
are made all over the South, what are the speetaEEties of places like Gujaiat* Kashmir and Kerala. 
See if you cun exchange simple recipes with friends who belong to ihese parts of your country* 

6- Find out which foods are bought daily and which can be kept for some days. Why do you think 
this is so ? How does your mother prevent some of the stored foods from going bad 7 

Salting is a common method of preserving food. If you chop up one or two lemons* add a 
few slices of ginger and put them into a dry bottle with some salt, you can make a delicious pkkte. 
Keep your jar in the sou daily for a few days till the lemons become soft and ready to cat. 

Sugar also serves as preservative- Find out from someone how jams are made. Write tfo^n 
the recipe in clear, precise terms. Make sure [hat you put down all the ingredient* in the correct 
quantities and the steps in order. 

Find out how milk is pasteurised to keep it from going bad. If you have a lar^e milk scheme 
dairy in your town, visit it and find out about the processes that milk undergoes there. Write an 
accurate description of these* 

7. You know that some vitamins are destroyed during the process of cooking. Here are tips to 
prevent or reduce this loss. 
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Put vegetables into boiling water, just sufficient for cooking them. Avoid using baking soda* 
the vegetables may look greet! but lose their vitamins. Adding tamarind to some vegetables helps 
retain vitamins. Use the water left over from boiling vegetables i'n p soups. Cut vegetables into large 
pieces or peel very thinly* Wash them before cooking. Use the leaves of vegetables like radish, 
knolkhol and onions. 

Can you make these into catchy slogans or verse to help samieafle remember all these tips 7 

8. Some years ago a group of research workers caught eight houseflies, infected them with various 
germs and allowed them to crawl over some germ-free food. Fifteen minutes later they found over 
7000 germs on that food; in half an hour there were more than half a million germs ! 

Visit the local halwaTs shop and observe the activities going on (here, On your return write a 
list of suggestions to improve the cleanliness and functioning of the shop. 

What steps would you take at home to present your food getting spoilt by germs ? 

9. When you feed pels, the sound of the food going into (he dish may be enough to bring them rushing 
to the meal. What sort of feelings do you get when you hear the sounds of (bails and katoris being 
Said out for a mesh Think and write about the nice sounds connected with food and drink. 1 

10. ‘‘The smell of that buttered toast simply talked to Toad and with no uncertain voice; talked of 
warm kitchens, of breakfasts on bright frosty mornings, of cosy parloimide fires on winter evenings,,.” 
The Wind in the Willows, Kenneth Grahams. 

That toast was obviously very special for Toad. Are there any foods that make you feel 
rather like that. Have you got a picture of your favourite food in your mind 7 What sort of shape if 
it ? What colour 7 It must taste absolutely delicious - can you describe its taste 7 How does it feel in 
your mouth-crunchy, smooth and melt-hi-thc-mouth. hot, cold, icy, slippery. Think about it. feel it 
and write and tell your friends what it is like to be eating your favourite food. 

IK Have you ever noticed that food tastes less interesting when you have a cold 7 What is it about a 
cold thaL makes ihis difference 7 

Make a map of different areas of your tongue to see if you get some tastes better in some 
areas. Try the taste of drops of lemon juice, salt solution, sugar solution in different areas of your 
tongue* Wipe your tongue before you change from one mixture to another. 

12* If you leave a bowl of sugar uncovered, chances arc that ants will get at it. They like that food 1 
Try to imagine yourself as a small ant climbing into an enormous bowl of sugar* Write about your 
experiences. 

13 When explorers have been lost and desperate for food, they have tried to find something that 
would stop the empty ache in their stomachs or the dry feeling in (heir throats* Sucking pebbbs or a 
piece of wood helps them; but they will soon feel hungry again* Neither wood nor stone contains 
food that the body can use. imagine that you are stranded on a desert island, where there are no 
people to help you. Your supplier of food arc over and there is no water in sight. What will you 
find that is safe to eat or drink 7 
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14. Can you think up a new unusual sort of food or drink 7 Look at as many food advertise it cuts as 
you can, then try to make up an advertisement that will help you sell your invention. You ray need 
to tempt buyers with special offers, large coloured pictures and catchy slogans ! 

Now cut out words and pictures of foods from magazines and make up a ready horrible 
advertisement that would put you off food for good ! 

15. Soya beau is a crop that provides a lot of protein, is cheap to grow and easy to harvest. Find 
out where it is grown in our country and how it is used in foods. 

16. Find out from your mother how much she spends very month or week on food. See if you can 
plan a meal for your family spending not more than two rupees per person. You may need your 
mother’s help for this, 

1^- Earthquakes, war, floods and disease are some reasons why food becomes scarce in some f j;;s 
the world. Think of foods which could be used as substitutes for people in need. For e.var " t. 
potatoes could perhaps be used! instead of rice. 

Imagine that you are* newspaper correspondent, visiting a disaster area two weeks afte:- 
wards. Write an eye - witness account for your newspaper, describing how the disaster occurec. -is 

damage caused, bow it has affected the lives of the people and how they have tried to cope— -e specie 
acute with food shortages. 

IS, One of the worst famines in modern times happened in Bihar in 196? because the monsoon raid 
did not come at the right lime and (he crops failed. Nearly 25 million people suffered hem a serious 
food shortage. Drinking water became another serious problem and as wells started to dry up many 
villagers moved from iheir homes into the already overcrowded cities. Find out some of the thing? itet 

a country can do to try aad prevent such large- scale food shortages. Discuss these with your deisms it? 
and teacher. 

Look at a population map of the world and tr> to find oui if people are spread evenly pvei ihe 
surface of the world. Which countries have the fewest people 7 the most people 7 
Do you think the growth ol the population will have an effect on food supplies 7 

20. This chain shows you how m iny people take part in providing you with a loaf of bread — 

Wheal seed merchant Farmer™..,,., transporter ...... w miller... baker...-, ... deli very man..,- 

shopkeeper. 

See if you can make up similar chains for other common items of food that you eat. 

21. Find out about the different kinds of teeth you have. 

Tooth decay is caused by bacteria which live on the sugar left in the mouth after your meal. 
While we all have bacteria in our mouths, when there is food lodged between the teeth there will he 
even more bacteria. What steps will you take to reduce the chances of your teeth decaying 7 Find 
out whet dentists call cavities in your teeth. 
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22 . Animals are generally of two kind i— Iwrbivore i and carnivores. Do you know what these words 
meaa ? Find out if the teeth of theie two types of animals are the same or different. Why do yon 
think this so ? What differences are there in the way they feed 7 

t, •} 

23. Find out as much as you can about the teeth of the elephant. What happens as they wear out 7 

24. In nature there is a chain reaction between plants, animals, Man and the food they each require. 
Find out more about this natural food chain and look for as many examples as you can. 

25. Some plants attract and kill insects. One of these is the Venus Flytrap, Find out something 

about this plant. , 

| 

26. Find out something about bees; they make and store their food* 

27. Find out what happens to a meal of a jam sandwich, some potato chips, green salad and a glass 
of milk once you have eaten it * 

28. Wouldn't von find it difficult to cook; eat or swallow food without water 7 How many gkiics do 
you drink daily '? Find out to what use it is put in your body. 

* 


Sugar Crystals -3 . 

Take a &mall glass jar and fill it with boiling water. Drop in a good quantity of sugar and 
stir wetJ, When it is all dissolved pour in still more and stir again* Continue like this until the water 
is so saturated with sugar that no more of it will dissolve 

Now take a cardboard and punch a number of holes m it. Through each hole thread a piece 
of thin string. Pul the card on top of the jar and let the strings dangle in the saturated sugar solution* 
in a dav or two the strings will have adhering to them thousands of very attractive sugar crystals. If 
you have cleaned the jar throughly, there is no reason why you should not eat them too I Sugar candy 
is made in much the same way, 


An Experiment with Sound Waves 

Streich a piece of string tightly across the room and on it pin a silk handkerchief or any 
other handy article made of silk— the larger the better* When, [i is hanging vertically, place youi ear 
close to it, about 2 or 3 cm aw*y. Get a friend (o * twang 1 an ordinary table fork on the other side of 
handkerchief You will hear the musical sound quite plainly as through the silk fabric was not there 
between your ear and the fork> 

Mow dip the handkerchief tn wa ter and hang ii up again. Repeat the experiment. This 
time the sound is almost inaudible. If the fabric is large it would be practically unheard. Any 
sound you hear comes round the side. Why 7 

In (he first case the sound waves pass through air uninterrupted. In the second case the 
rnedb ^re air- water-air and the waves are reflected when they reach ibe water and are lost to your ears. 
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